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ABSTRACT 



A number of general ^ consideratipns in cpiranvmication channel 
sgleotion are nbted^ and *the literatu^6 of channel use airibng , 
older persons is reviewed'. * Selected approaches to conununica- 
ting with "older persons are described briefly. 

While, television is the dominant medium amQi]ig older persons 
generally^ print media -play, an important role a^so^ ei^pec- 
ially .^mong thosef, with .-higher 'levels of educatipn. On 
topics considered especially important/ old^r persons appear 
to seek infoa^matior/^across several channels of mass communi- 
cation. Socialization into a "communicatioh skills pjr:ocess'* 
seems to affect dnannel use. Creation ^'6f new jchannels for 
communication wi/h and among older persons has proved useful 
'in some instances in the paistf and hoX'ds prpm<^se for the 
future. 



COMMUNICATIplf 'pibvNNEL .SE&isCTlbiq' CONtoERATI-ONS 
. • • ^ 'te-i^ACHING' OLDER'. PERSONS ! • 

Communication is unequivocably important in day-to-day ^ 
• « 

life. . It is so mu6h a jiatfof life-, that it is too often 
taken for' granted. • 

The elderly face many situations in which us^al ^mmuni- 
cation processes are interrupted or distorted, however. Reali- 
zation of the necessity of commtftiicatjLon for daily functioning 
n -and, ultimately, for survival then becomes abruptly and abun- 
dantly clear. ,i " 

Older persons pften setem to be pusJhed and shoved into 
relative isolation from the mainstream of ^jsdcsiety ' s communi- 
cation flow. It is much like the story of. the youngster who 
. angrily shouted at her small friend, "Sh^t upl" His considered 

reply was^ would you feel aJf^L ^shut up?" y * . 

Isolation from communication flows sometimes accompanies 
physical isolation. Among the elderly institutionalization 
in hospitals or nursing homes, or confinement to one's living 
quarters as a result of physical di^'ability , are examples ^ o'f 
physical^ isolation which commonly cut cotranuni cation channels. 

Those who have been working most of their lives and then 
are force|' to' retire arie among th6 most likely^ to sji^denly 
feel "all shiUt up." Habiti^al channels of interp^sonal 
conununication are cut, and some of/ the pass media messages 
/ which are beamed at these persojjrS suddenly hold little "meaning . 
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uals an<^ groups in the particular social setting? (Donahue, 

•I 

Ticheno^, & Olien, 1972; Marceau, 1972; Rao, 1966)" V 

• *|^hat use is -the audience accustomed to make of the 

differejnt channels? Do use habits correspond to the things 

the different channels are thought to do best? If notr can 

channel use be changed, or can the use made of channels be 

/ • ... - . 

altered? How can several channels be combined so they will 

rein^^rce each other? What channel selection patterns will 
beihost likely to trigger small-group communication? (Schramm, 
1065) , . . 

*How much will different patterns eost? Is it possible 

l:o present messages at no dollar cost, foroexa^ple through ^ 

■■" • . 

ci^i^ation of media events', through, participation in discussion 
programs, through use of the new community channels on C£(;^le 

Wha,t is^the relative cosfe-ef f ectiveness in ter^fi ' of 
desired behaviors^^n^t^'^'pr^^^ What 
hidden costs (staff 'and volunteer time , ^-^a€^4^s , transporta- 
tionv^ etc.) must be considered in evaluating channe^^^gelection 
sti^ategles?- ^ ' ' 

/ Of the many concepts^.which aid in analyzing these questi< 
five have been chosen iof discussion here. ' ^ The^ are control, 
^pace-time organizati4n, participation, speed, and permanence. 

(1) Control . Control of communication is- ubiquitous. 
Whatever tfie channel involved, a variety of control process^s^ 

eriter into determination of the nature and form of messages 

y ■ _ • . . . • . ■ 

which flow through it. Central to the present purpose ' is the 

A 




concept of locus of control : Is control over the channel 
held^by the organization which is preparing the messages for 
transmission to the elderly? Or is it held by organizations " 
whose primary interests are elsewhere than in service to older 
p^rsonp? (Donohue, Tichenor, & Olien, 1973) 

Sp^e-Time Organization* Printed materials and still 
"pictures are space-organized. Radio broadcasts an^ telephone 
conversations are time-organized. Face to face coiLunf cation , 
sound films, ^nd television are time-and-space organized. 
(Innis, 1951, 1972; Schramm, 1965) *' ^ 
^ Participation. Channels may be characterized as to 

whether they permit much or little participation on. the part 
of an ^audience. (Allport & Cantril, 1935; Schranun,*^65 ) Thus, 
a media scale might be created, running roughly from most to 
least participation. It would be headed by personal conversa- , 
tion. The telephone also permits a good deal of participation, 
while formal meetings allow somewhat less. Moving to the mass 
media, motion pictures, television, and radio ailow more partici 
pation than do newspape|rs or magazines; books allow 'tdie^.^^east^^^^ 

.(4) Speed . "TimeJ^ifess in maximum in television and 
radio. There is considerable sense of timeliness ii) newspapers; 
some in magazines; less in motion pictures; lea.st in books." 
(Schramm, 1965) v 

(5) Permanence. "Books probably give the greatest /" 
semse of permanence. N6xt come motion pictures and magazi^s. 
There is a spall amount .of permanence in newspapers. Least 
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permaneijit are radio and television^" . (Schramm,^ 1965) 

•If the ],ocus of control of a commimicatian cHa^j^l 
is within the organization which is producing the messag-^s 
to flow over the channel ^ messages may more faithfully reflect- 



the purposes of the ojr^anization. The context within which 
the messages are presented may also be determined to a greater 
extent than upd^r situations of external channel control^ which 
may affecjb^esipage interpretation. Internal channel control . . 
may be more costly for a given audience size ^ however , if the 
audi^ence is diverse and scattered. 

According to Schramm (1965), "The space-organized media 
appear to offer more favorable conditions for difficult con- - ^ ' 
ceptg, for masses of detail, f or , criticalness ^ discrimination, 
and selectivity on the part of the audience. On the other hand^. 
the tim^organized media appear to offer some advantages for 
rote learning of simple material • • . and for e^ncouraging 
suggestibility in .an audience. " 

Schramm (1965) contihued, "Higher degrees of social ^ 
participation tend to create a sens4 ofyU;^nvolvement , a group 
bond, a circular pattern of influence and decision making. 
They provi^de maximum feedback . " High-participation media seem 
e^l^cially appropriate "for the process of eScchanging and shar- 
pening opinion. Low^-particlpation media would seem to commend 
themselves for swift and widespread communication of information. 



Media which embody the greatest speed lend themselves 
to the news function. While slower media lend themselves to' 
Study and reflective purposes. (Schramnv^^SS) 

Permanent media may be returned to again and again, 
to clarify difficult points or for later informational " 
reference, "The more permanent media -are likely to be used '"' ^ ) 
for principle and organized meaning, the less permanent, for 
report or persuasion." (Schramm, 1965) 

What Research Is Indicating 

Older persons have only recently become a focal population 
for communication research efforts. The\ years immediately 
surrounding America's bicentennial celeb^tion will prove to. 
have been a turning point in attention anS^^search devoted to 
this segment of society. (Comstock & Lindsey, 1975) 

Although much of the research is yet to be done and many 
of the results yet to come, some patterns may be discerned ip 
past and current studies. They can be helpful for selecting 
communication channels to reach older persons. 

V The foremost mass medium for older persons appears to 
be television. This is not a startling revelation Mnce tele- 
vision i^he foremost mediumin the. lives of most Americans. 
(Bower, 197^ But it has partidularly important attributes for 
older persons. ' ^ 

Television watching is primary among leisure time 'activi- 
ties, with some studies indicating that older persons spend 
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more time watcl^ingk television than in any.Qther single 
activity. {R>^ey sAFoner, 1968*) . ' . i 

Viewing is comparatively high among those. widowed and 
single older pei^ons (particularly men) who liVe alone and who 
do own sets. 

• -. . o 

' * . _ ft , 

Individuals ,^ according to their own reports, tend to shift 
toward more frequent television viewing as they reach the l^ter 
stages of life cycle. Futther, the majority of older pelrsons, 

0 " 

as of the population as ♦ a whole, express a positive attitude 
when asked how they feel about television generally. 

Some research 'indicates that "television is a substitute 
for other media in very old age, due partly to .a decline in 
communication capacities." (Chaffee & Wilson, 1975. See also 
Cassata, 1967; Graney, 1974; Graney & Graney,^ 1974.) Chaffee 
and Wilsor^ speculate that the attraction of television is that <> 
it does not force tjie person to rely on only a single sense 
modality — sight for reading,, or hearing in the case of radio. 
"Television, a two-senBe medium, is the very old person's best 
bet." (Chaffee & Wilson, 1975). 

One drawback about television for 'older persons is that 
set ownership (and the resultant opportunity to vieW' regularly) 
tends to drop with increasing age beyond -65 , among widowe.d and 



*This excellent sximnary was used, extensively in preparation 
of the present paper. Unless otherwise indicated , statements sum- 
marizing research on media use among older persons were drawn from 
this volume. Individual studies Vill "not be separately footnoted.' 
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single older persons living ^one, ajnd in the lower ' incdjne" 
brackets. I ^ 

This drop in ownership may reflect at least part3:y>, ~ "~ . " 
however, a decreased attractiveness of television prpgramrainV 
to older persons. Television's emphasis on youth, and its 
sometimes derogatory image of the elderly, may cut its support. 
(Schramm, 1969) ' • 

Reading appears to be one of four leisureT activities 
(watching television, visitijig, and napping or idleness are 
the others) which occupy a good deal» of time among older 
persons. „ - .' / ' 



There fq-re,; the print media, eBpe^-aTl^' n^W^ers , 
.... ' -\ 

cannot be discounted as|important otiannefSN^^n-^e^ying to reach 
older persons. ObviouJly, the physi^K^pabiliti^ of sight is 
needed for these media (unless one person re^^^-<|^ ano*^h«r 
or print contents are transferred to" aural media) 

„ .Also important in use of print channels is what Kent"aii^ 
Rush (197^ call a "communication skills proces's." A study 
they conducted among older persons iai Gainesville, Florida, 
sug^sts there is an orientation among the r^o^e highly' 

educated toward reading the printed page rather than attending 
to the broadcast media. There were indications that thig 
orientation results, in part at least, from socialization into 
print media use as partV early edu^tional experiences. 

, Much the. same^concluMon was r^ched.by Schramm (1969) 
from a comparison of knowledge levels ^t^f^nger and older 
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persons with less than a high school education. At this edu- 
' cational level, older persons had lesB knowledge . than younger, 
leading to the thought that lack of socialization into print 
media use may cause the less-educated to fall farther and 
farther behind in knowledge vith age. 

McLeod and O'Keefe (1972) point out, ^however, that there 
is considerable ambiguity as to the relationship between edu- 
cation and tim? spent with the media, and further stxidy is 
called for • 

Some studies . indicate that reading, including "that of 
magazines and books, tends to take an upturn at 60 after a 
decline froift^the teens. Although Chaffee and Wilson's (1975) 
data show a somewhat gradual increase in newspaper readership 
from age 18, they also poipt to the 66-73 age segment as hav- 
i-^g quite a dramatic upsurge in- print media use. They note 
thatxit is as if the person had "held off" until retirement 
to "catch up on reading'." In their study, reading of all 
types drops off precipitously in the post-73 years. This 
contradicts sli^rply other research which indicates that read- 
ing is particularly high among those over 80 years of age, 

Chaffee and Wilson (1975) guess that the reason behind 
x:t:he drop in reading is sensfe-relat^d in that as persons get 
to^l^e very old they become much moi)|e likely to have trouble 
hearing or seeing. They note that, in their study, time spent 
with tel^ision incre^^s somewhat among the very old, "who 
had apparently- temporarily slacked \)£f in TV use in favor of 
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reading immediately after retirement." 



Radio as a__griannel for reaching older persons seems, at 
least in the eyes (ears) of the authors, not as importa'nt as 
television and newspapers, It involves only one sense modal- 
ity, which places obvious res trie tij^i-ipn its use for persons ' 
who are hard of hearing. The usual musx?i-news format (almost 
universal with strong emphasis on the former) may not be ^ 
particularly appealing to oiler persons given the predominance 
of musical programming foj: younger tastes. The direction of 
programming toward younger persons is a problem with all the 
mass media, however. 

Some research attention has been, given radio as a source 
for fulfillment of background companionship functions. There 
are again cohflicting research results concerning whether 
radio usage increases or decreases in. later life (see Chaffee 
arid Wilson, 1975) . ' ' * 

Book readership will not be discussed in thijs report 



il evidence 



since^the authors did not locate enough sxibstantil 
'on the use of this single channel by older person^ to offe] 
any particular guidelines for channel selection. 

Movies appear to be a channel which will not ieach older 
persons with enough frequency to be generally usefdl^ Movie 
attendance drops steadily from the teens onward. « 

Interpersonal communication as a channel seems to be most 
worth consideratioii if the communicator can in some way inter- 
vene in that narrow situational variable of visitinc r among 
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older persons usually -with friends and relatives within a 
restricted geographic area. Visiting is a frequent activity 
in the lives of many older persons, and as noted above seems . 
to hold its pwn importance with television watching, reading, 
and napping or idleness.- ' ■ ' ^ 

There -is an indication of some decrease in p"roportiorJs 
of older persons visiting among the widowed or single who 
live alone. " . 

Chaffee and Wilson (1975) foynd in their Study^a gradual, 
if not quite monotonic, increase throughout life in contacts 
with relatives and a' correlative declinq, in communication ^ -" 
with friends outside the person's local community. Member- 

♦ ■ . 

ship in formal organisations, in that study, increases steadily 
throughout life— until the person in his or her 70Vs apparently 
breaks off many of these ties. 

Kent and Rush's (1975) studi^'^gems to indicate that older 

E&o^ss-^ctive "in ntindl!! a"s''well as body, attendf meetings of 

volurttary organizations rather frequently. An obvious part. 

comiffSjji4^ion skills process for the more highly educa- 
ted, print-oriented older' person is frequent attendance at 
meetings. The more educated older person also visited friends 
mck^ often. ' ' 

« 

In summary, research seems to point to television, read- 
ing (especially newspapers), ^nd visits with friends and rela- 
"ti^es as primary channels of communication for older persons. 

^ V * ' 4,, ■ 



we would like to ^urn briefly to another channel consii^er 

ation — that of content or the messages which are carried 6x 

these channels. There is substantial evidence that older 

persons pay close attention to serious subject matter. Ar| 

interesting indication of such seriousness is the findingi 

' ' ' ' 1 

that persons tJ^ond 60 are more likely than younger" pebble 

to rate the newspaper as the most "ente!t;tainihg" mediunf and 

as somewhat mdte important to them, than television / Riiey 

..and Foner (1968) *cite several studies which tend ^to esiablish 

this seriojas content selectivity by older persons. 

Kent €ind Rush (1975) found that knowledge of a cefrtain 

public affairs event (the Vietnam War resister amnesty 

program) is predicted^ by older /^jersons ' educational level 

attention to the print m^dia, and level^of a^iv^ty in int^r- ' 

personal discussion situations (such as attending meetings 

and visiting friends) . " . 

Chaffee and Wisson (1975) asked their, respondents (acjross 

«age groups) to select t^ie "most Important" issue fjdbm a choice 

of four concerning environmental issues.*' it can b0 /inf er:^ed 

that the selected i;;Ssue concerns a "serious" ' topi(i. "The 

ifespondents wore then .asked to report important sources .of 

information on the sel<5cted issue, and which one was *the most 

importaijt influence on their opiniqns regarding the issue. 

i>, a / * , 

' It became clear that media sources, especia^lly television 
and newspapers, were more important influences than inter- « 



personal sources of direct expeirience with the environmental 

^The authors point oUt: ' 

It is clear that the person's general ii^clination 
to spend time-;-eveh for general n^w^ purposes — with a 
one-modality n^edi urn drops off df^^iatically when extreme 
old age robs one of perceptual capacity. Bu€ where 
specific motivation to learn about a tOpic-rbecause- 7 
.the person considers it an importan^matter to know 
about — is high, single.-moda\ity medium use i remains at* 
its. previous level. This is evidence that Wotivationg 
fqr using the media ai?e rather powerful f acfebrs, 
capable of overcoming the iit^eratives of thfe li/f^ 
cycle in determining what uses the person will make of 
the rich assortment of mass media at different stages 
in life. . ' ^ ' . , 

When a \essage is important to an older^ perspri^, general 

■•■ * ' ' ■ ' •"• 1 0''"' 

channel sejLection considerations become of less significance. 
Information will be sought through various channels. Thel 
question then becomes what topics are important enough to ^ 
creat? such messagq-seeking motivations. , ^ / 

We need' to know more^^bout. what specialized information 
is already available for older persons through' the media. 
And then we need to determine if the specialized information 
is reaching *its^ audience and ^erving its intended purpose. 
Do we need more specialized information?' 

Do we need specialized channels of com- ^ 
miunication for older persons?* 



*Kont and Ru^rMl975) found that nearly two of threfe olde 
persons qiaestipifed in their Gainesville study would be inter- 
ested, in reading a newspaper .printed especially for older 
persons, ^ 
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Som^ Approaches t0 Conununicating with Qlder Peirsons 

Many, inaiyiduals, agencies, arid groups' are not^^oiting 
fdr the results of res'earch concerning the coiraaunicatiori 
needs and behavior of older pei;^ons. Even if they ard ip^ter- 
ested, urgent pf oblems ,.inake 14: imperative that they ^i<5t^now 
to reach an Qlder audience. Some seem^tp be doing quite well, 
New York Times television' critic Les Brown (1975) points 
' to an expeiUment in the delivery of health inf ormationv by 

television .in New York City. Channel R is a private cable-TV 
. station serving the 330 residents of the Gaylord Whi'te public, 
housing project,, a 20-story apartment building for senior 
citizens in East ^larlem. The. mediai 
76. Many subsist entirely on Socia 
The television pro ject b^g^n .1 
"the iTie4ium that occupies most of tf 

It was intended, too, to counter thfe sense of is61ation ,fel^ by 
many of the aged when, they are liprpoted from their families. 
But the real lure of the station is health, according to the' 
registered nurse specializing in health education wh,o "directs '^^ 
the* station fi'om the basement of thd^housing'projetrt, - ^ 

TJhe project was devised arh/is supervised by the communica-, 
tions division og^ the Mount Sinai School of Medicin§, operating 
under the department of community medicine. It was established 
on funding from; the Lister Hill National Center • for Biomedical • 
Communicatiphs of the Natiohal Library of Medicine, 



]1 age of its, tenants is 
L Security paymejits 
I.June, 1974,^ utilizincf 
leir time," Br'own reponts. 
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The statioTi offers a one'-hour program three days a week 
at 9:30^.ifi. Each progifam is repeated at .noon and again at 
4^3;Kp.m. The typical mix in the magazine-like .^^rmat includes 
news of the community and the^uilding, weather reports, activ- 
ities announcements, shopping hints , readirtgs , personality 
features, and about 10 minutes on home safety and health-care' 

r advice. " , '"'^^'W- 

/ Once a week portions of a- coffee session with a guest 
speakdr--usually. from-Mou^t Sinai— are taped for the broadef^sts 
^ . According' to the station's director, "We havd opened the 
minds of? this/audience to where they care more/ about themselves 

meaiqal3,y ^nd socially than they had before. They ' r;^ interested 

. .now -in^^'t, we can contribute ' to their physical , i<(^tal, emotio 
h\, a;2(:3, social well -be i,ng which commercial tel^ision doesn' t 

.do ^or them. " , ' ' 

'In Gainesville, Florida, senior citizens^ have their own 
Seuior citizen disc jockey , Eloise Cozens Henderson, who talks 
td-beautiful people over 50. • University of Florida student 
journalist Kenneth Goodman (1975) reports that Henderson plays 
music, mostly sacred, and talks about everything from .peach 
tjee switches to medical prescriptions for 45 minutes begin- 
ning_.^t 9 a.m.. Sundays on WDVH, a commercial radio station. 

She describes her air time as "visiting." "I try to let 
them^ understand and feel that because you reach a certain age, 
Voli don't have to- go into- se^zf^lusion. One lonely lady once 
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■calljl^n to s.y, .1 listen :to you and I feel somebody has- 
copi6^ to. see me.» I've had a caller. ' 
X Although She-has had university students call in insisting, 

"I listen, too," the bulk of Henderson -s audience 'is composed 
of older persons. Approaching 70 when the news story was 
written, Henderson also serves as the station's women's piogram 



director. 



. Alachvia Co^^y in Florida and the state's Division of| Aging 
sponsor a toU^f ree t^ly hone_r^^ to inform more poor pibple, 
especially^r persons, about Piping agencies.' Gainesville ' 
Sun staff write> Cissy Steinfort ROSS (1975) reports" that 
^:iachua County Information, and Referral Service (I ; r) , whieh 
has .been operating since 19^2 with a 24-hour.a-day, seyen-days- 
a-week service, was selected as a bise to expand tel^pkone 
•servipe regionally .to an additional nine surrounding rural 
counties in Florida.' AH lo counties are listed.as having/^r 
capita incomes below -the sta'te poverty leve^. . / ' 

The toll-free number passes on xjiformation about fdbd y 
stamps; transportation, medical' services, housing^ an^/Cany 
other subjects-. . ' " * | \ 

. . The nfew regional I & R program staff had to use their 
ingenuity to contact th6se. already providing services in out- 
lying counties^ivision of Family Services staff (who are ° ' 
often the only government agency delivering social services in 
the sparsely populated^ agricultural counties) , ministers. 




\ 
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clinics were 



iopl?mob41e librarians, and doctors runni,ng ri 
all questio.ned about what they offer. 

Introducing I & R to people already established in th^ 
jjural 'counties will spur its apceptibility by "the residents, 
dispecially the elderly, wfto will only relate to people they 
enow personally," the I & R supervisor was quoted as saying. 

Older pej:sons are increasing their interpersonal communi- 
cation Ip^at least oixe powerful form — a movement toward prgani- 



zation. New York Tib es writer Nancy Hicks (1975) reports the 



:^as gBOwij'- in>e;^nest 



has /different 



ndv^ment began with Jhe. push for Medicare in the i960' s and 

over, thd last four years. 



groups and different philosophies. Hicks « 



writes, but the -Nati-onal Assopiation of Retired Persons (7.7 



million members) , the 
(3 million' members) , 



^National Council, of Senior Citizens 
:he Gray Panthers, and others have put 



• together incrsasingly:|,5^phisticated lobbies. 

All have experieitced'^'legislative staffs well-versed in 
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such programs as Social- Security, Medicare, subsidized housing- 
and food stamps — programs on which the elderly depend. 

In an article called, "Is Retirement Fatal?" (Kelly, 1975) 
psychiatrist Robert" Butler (author of Why Survive? Being Old 
in America ) is quoted as laying he thinks preparation for 
retirement should begin as early as^grade school. "thildren 
-should be taught that q^d age is not something to dread but 
a very special time of life. And as part of this training, we 
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:^hould show them how to use their time more creatively 4- : r . 

Wt) would refer back to points made earlier in this paper- '* 
abo^t socialization in terms of a "communication skills process . " 
Theife is obviously a need for more research along these lines 
to better understand what roles and functions mass and inter- 
personal comipuni cation play in the socialization process. 

Equally important, we should direct more of our effoirts 
toward innovative, experimental * approaches which not only 
utilize communication skills in attempts to reach older persons^ 
but which also involve older persons in utilization of communi-. 
cation skills bo-th to reach more deeply intc^ themselves and to 
reach out and touch others. In this way, ^election of conununi- 
catiori channels will utilize the general capability ^of the/ 
nnels as well as their specialized potential^ largely- 
nderutilized today. 
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